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This reading contains links to online video, denoted by the icon above. To access these exercises, 
you will need a broadband Internet connection. Verify that your browser meets the minimum 
technical requirements by visiting http://hbsp.harvard.edu/list/tech-specs. 


Ramon Casadesus-Masanell, Herman C. Krannert Professor of Business Administration, Harvard 
Business School, developed this Core Reading with the assistance of writer R. David Seabrook. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Facebook was not originally created to be a company. It was built to accomplish a 
social mission—to make the world more open and connected. -Mark Zuckerberg’ 


hat is the purpose of your life? What do you want to achieve before 

you die? What do you value most? The answers to those questions— 

your aspirations—define much about you. They motivate you and 

guide you in making decisions that contribute to a meaningful life. 
They are deeply personal. So why are we talking about them in a reading on 
business strategy? Because organizations have aspirations, too, and organi- 
zational aspirations can provide an important connection between an individual’s 
motivations and behavior and the organization’s strategy. Aspirations can also 
guide the development of a business strategy. 


For people and for organizations, one way to express an aspiration is to articulate a 
mission, a purpose. The British author George Orwell, who wrote such classics as 1984 and 
Animal Farm, said that his mission was to “make political writing into an art.”? The mission of 
Patagonia, a maker of high-quality outdoor apparel, is to “build the best product, cause no 
unnecessary harm, and use business to inspire and implement solutions to the environmental 
crisis.”° 

Presenting a vision of a desired future—for an individual, for society, for customers, or for 
an organization—is another way that people and organizations express their aspirations. The 
American civil rights activist Martin Luther King, Jr., articulated a famous vision: “I have a 
dream that my four children will one day live in a nation where they will not be judged by the 
color of their skin but by the content of their character.”* Henry Ford’s vision focused on 
customers: “I will build a motor car for the great multitude... it will be so low in price that no 
man making good wages will be unable to own one and to enjoy with his family the blessing of 
hours of pleasure in God’s great open spaces... When I’m through, everyone will be able to 
afford one and everyone will have one.”° 


Both individuals and organizations also reveal their aspirations through their values. In her 
biography The Friends of Voltaire, Evelyn Hall wrote, as an illustration of Voltaire’s beliefs, “I 
disapprove of what you say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it.”° Voltaire, she 
implies, valued the right of free speech more highly than he valued his life. In his 2012 letter to 
prospective investors, “The Hacker Way,” Facebook CEO Mark Zuckerberg described his 
company’s value of learning by doing: “Hackers try to build the best services over the long 
term by quickly releasing and learning from smaller iterations rather than trying to get 
everything right all at once. We have the words “Done is better than perfect’ painted on our 
walls...” 


An aspiration is a prerequisite for a strategy. Developing a strategy without an aspiration 
would beg the question: “A strategy to achieve what?” Conversely, an aspiration without a 
strategy is little more than a wish. Organizational aspirations can provide the motivation 
behind a strategy and can articulate the strategy at a high level. In practice, some 
organizational aspirations emphasize motivation, and others emphasize strategy. Few actually 
do both, and many (poorly designed) aspirations do neither. 


Consider the organizational aspirations just mentioned. Patagonia’s appear to be both 
motivating and strategic. The mission to “cause no unnecessary harm, and use business to 
inspire and implement solutions to the environmental crisis” will motivate people who share 
the firm’s environmental values. “Build the best product” may be motivating to employees 
who take pride in their work. Positioning the company’s offering as the “best” and most 


“green” product appears to have strategic value, but that depends on how differentiated that 
position is from competitors’. And as we will discuss later, Patagonia’s environmental values 
may not be entirely coherent with its strategic interests. 


Ford’s aspiration is mostly strategic. The decision to make “a motor car for the great 
multitude... [that] will be so low in price that no man making good wages will be unable to 
own one” implies a competitive strategy: mass production and low cost. The value proposition 
is clear: access to the benefits of car ownership for those who could not previously have 
afforded one. But it is not so clear that Ford’s employees were motivated by his vision. 


Characterizing an aspiration as “strategic” is not to say that it is the same thing as a fully 
developed competitive strategy. Throughout this Core Curriculum series, we have defined 
strategy as the integrated set of choices that positions the business in its industry so as to 
generate superior financial returns over the long run.* An aspiration that is strategic will reflect 
some of the high-level choices the organization has made about how to compete, but it will 
rarely articulate the detailed strategy. If an aspiration does not contain any information about 
how the organization chooses to compete, we will say it is not strategic. 


Unfortunately, worthless aspiration statements are common. Many organizations have 
mission statements, vision statements, or values statements that are neither strategic nor 
motivating. For example, at the time it declared bankruptcy after an accounting scandal, 
Enron’s stated vision was “to become the world’s leading energy company.” Its stated values 
were “Respect, Integrity, Communication and Excellence.”’ But that vision was not strategic; it 
said nothing about what the company meant by “leading” or how it was to become a leading 
company. And its stated values were of little use in motivating the company to protect 
employees’ retirement savings, which had been invested in the company’s stock at the advice 
of senior executives. Such examples have led some to dismiss organizational aspirations as 
worthless and hollow. But just as there are business strategies that are effective and those 
that are not, there are aspirations that provide a valuable complement to strategy and those 
that do not. 


Our view is that aspirations are useful when they are shared by employees and when they 
complement a carefully developed strategy based on an understanding of the business 
environment. We believe that setting aspirations is an important part of the strategy process. 
We also believe, however, that poorly crafted aspirations can be useless or even 
counterproductive. 


In this reading, we explain the importance of personal aspirations, define organizational 
aspirations, explain why organizations need them, describe the relationship between 
aspirations and strategy, and present a framework for evaluating aspirations. We also show 
how organizations use aspirations, explain how to develop useful aspirations, and illustrate 
how to avoid the perils of poor aspirations. 


a For nonprofits and government agencies, we define strategy as the integrated set of choices that positions the 
organization relative to its peers so as to generate superior returns over the long run. 


2 ESSENTIAL READING 


2.1 Personal Aspirations 


In The Fifth Discipline, Peter Senge writes of people with “a special sense of purpose that lies 
behind their visions and goals... By purpose, I mean an individual’s sense of why he is alive... 
Real vision cannot be understood in isolation from the idea of purpose.”* An individual’s 
purpose is based not on wants, Senge writes, but on “ultimate intrinsic desires.”’ A personal 
aspiration, then, is more than a goal. It is enduring and based on a deep motivation. A person’s 
aspirations are not imposed; they emerge from within. The motivation comes from the highest 
level in psychologist Abraham Maslow’s famous hierarchy of needs: the need for self- 
actualization. While lower-level needs—like food or safety—cease to be motivating when they 
are met, the need for self-actualization drives people their entire lives. 


Personal aspirations are the most profound and fundamental expressions of how people 
will find happiness and fulfillment in their lives. This suggests that you will not feel happy and 
fulfilled unless you have identified your aspirations. We recommend that you take the time to 
do so. Publications such as Stephen Covey’s The Seven Habits of Highly Effective People can 
help. In an article entitled “How Will You Measure Your Life?” Harvard Business School 
professor Clayton Christensen writes of the importance of being guided by a clear sense of 
purpose and describes seeing his classmates come to reunions “unhappy, divorced, and 
alienated from their children” because “they didn’t keep the purpose of their lives front and 
center...”1° 


While personal aspirations are, by definition, of fundamental importance to people’s lives, 
they often specify little or nothing about how they are to be achieved. Restaurants in Los 
Angeles are full of waiters who are aspiring actors but don’t have a plan for realizing their 
dream. Achieving an aspiration requires a strategy. 


2.2 Organizational Aspirations 


A business is not defined by its name, statutes, or articles of 
incorporation. It is defined by the business mission. Only a clear 
definition of the mission and purpose for the organization makes 
possible clear and realistic business objectives. -Peter Drucker'! 


Organizational aspirations comprise mission, vision, and values. These have different 
purposes. A mission is the fundamental reason for the organization’s existence.’? To borrow 
the language of David Collis and Michael Rukstad, an organization’s mission “spells out the 
underlying motivation for being in business in the first place—the contribution to society that 
the firm aspires to make.”'* An organization’s mission should transcend product or market life 
cycles. It should “guide and inspire the organization for years, perhaps a century or more.” 

As we will discuss later in this reading, a mission is not the same thing as a “mission 
statement.” The former is a sense of purpose that is shared by many people in the 
organization; the latter is just words on a page crafted by a committee. 


A vision describes what the future will look like when the organization has achieved its 
mission, or part of it. As Peter Senge writes, “Purpose is similar to a direction... Vision is a 
specific destination.” A vision, then, is a picture of an intended future." 


Values reflect an organization’s culture. They specify what is important to the organization 
about how it conducts itself as it pursues its mission and works to achieve its vision,’ and they 
describe the behaviors that are rewarded. Values differ from “values statements” just as a 
mission differs from a “mission statement;” they’re the difference between the reality and the 
rhetoric. 


While people and organizations can both have aspirations, there are important differences 
between the two types. Personal aspirations are (by definition) based on intrinsic motivations, 
but organizational aspirations are set by managers. When an employee’s aspirations are 
aligned with the organization’s, he or she has a shared sense of mission with the organization. 
When personal and organizational aspirations are not aligned, that person can eventually 

lose motivation. In this situation, the 


TABLE 1 a a organization will need to rely on extrin- 
Components of an Organization’s Aspirations sic motivations such as pay, promotion, 


recognition, or other incentives. People 
ASPIRATION DEFINITION a : 
within an organization often have 
Mission Why we exist different personal aspirations, which 


can cause them to act at cross-purposes. 
Aspirations that are widely shared by 
Values What is important to us most people in the organization help to 
coordinate their efforts. 


Vision What future we want to create 


Why Organizations Need Aspirations 


We've seen why individuals need aspirations. But why do organizations? For government 
agencies and nonprofits, the reason is clear: They cannot express their purpose in financial 
terms. Greenpeace, for example, states that its mission is to use “non-violent, creative 
confrontation to expose global environmental problems, and force solutions for a green and 
peaceful future.”'© That mission provides useful guidance for Greenpeace’s members and 
communicates its purpose to potential donors. 


What about for-profit organizations? Do they need aspirations? Economics and finance 
generally assume that all businesses aspire to maximize profit or long-term shareholder value. 
According to economist Milton Friedman, “There is one and only one social responsibility of 
business—to use its resources and engage in activities designed to increase its profits so long 
as it stays within the rules of the game, which is to say, engages in open and free competition 
without deception or fraud.”’’ The idea that the single-minded pursuit of profit can benefit 
society as a whole is an important one in economics.’ 


Perhaps because their aspirations are expressed primarily in economic and financial terms, 
some businesses appear to doubt the value of organizational missions. The leading financial 
services firm Goldman Sachs, for example, does not publish a mission statement. That is 
unlikely to be to the result of an oversight or a lack of business education. More plausible is 
that this “pillar of the free market” has the classic financial objective of maximizing 
shareholder returns. That objective may be well aligned with the aspirations of the company’s 


b In The Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith wrote “...by directing that industry in such a manner as its produce may be 
of the greatest value, he intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many other cases, led by an invisible hand 
to promote an end which was no part of his intention... By pursuing his own interest he frequently promotes that 
of the society more effectually than when he really intends to promote it.” 


employees, who may feel, as CEO Lloyd Blankfein suggested in 2009, that by maximizing 
shareholder returns they are “doing God’s work.”'* Goldman Sachs sees no conflict between 
its own success and the success of its clients. The firm publishes a list of “Business Principles,” 
one of which is “Our clients’ interests always come first. Our experience shows that if we serve 
our clients well, our own success will follow.””” 


Most organizations, however, strive to articulate aspirations. One reason is to motivate. In 
explaining that financial objectives, although necessary, rarely provide a sense of purpose, 
Peter Drucker highlighted the value of motivational aspirations: “Mission statements that 
express the purpose of the enterprise in financial terms fail inevitably to create the cohesion, 
the dedication, the vision of the people who have to do the work so as to realize the 
enterprise’s goal.”*? Another reason for an organization to create aspirations is that 
organizational aspirations can be an important complement to strategy. 


Aspirations and Strategy 


Some approaches to strategy appear to leave no role for aspirations. Business strategy, for 
example, is often presented in the language of economics: The objective of strategy is to create 
more value than a competitor does, or to create the same value but capture more of it (see 
Core Reading: Competitive Advantage [HBP No. 8105]). There is no place for mission, vision, 
and values in economic analysis. 


But organizations are made up of people, and people have to develop the strategy, 
implement it, and adapt it as circumstances change.”! It is people who are inspired to innovate. 
People’s aspirations—both individually and, in an organization, collectively—are important in 
the process of innovation and strategy formation.” Organizational aspirations can provide an 
important connection with people’s motivations, the organization’s culture, and the success of 
the organization’s strategy.” By itself, a strategy may not motivate employees and inspire 
commitment. As Senge noted: 


With its emphasis on extensive analysis of competitors’ strengths and weaknesses, of 
market niches and firm resources, typical strategic planning fails to achieve the one 
accomplishment that would foster longer range actions—in Hamel’s and Prahalad’s 
terms, setting “a goal that is worthy of commitment.” 


Aspirations and strategy are complementary. Aspirations are concerned with people: with 
their motivation, direction, and purpose. Strategy is concerned with competition. Although 
they address different questions (see Table 2), the answers need to be consistent. 


TABLE 2 Questions Addressed by Aspirations and Competitive Strategy 


ASPIRATION STRATEGY 


Why do we exist? 
What future are we trying to create? 
What is important to us? 


How will we position ourselves in our industry 
to achieve returns superior to our competitors? 


Steve Jobs was a master at synthesizing aspirations and strategy. The following might well 
guide Apple employees every day: 


Our DNA is as a consumer company—for that individual customer who’s voting 
thumbs up or thumbs down. That's who we think about. And we think that our job 
is to take responsibility for the complete user experience. And if it’s not up to par, 
it’s our fault, plain and simply.” 


2.3 A Framework for Analyzing Aspirations 


We've noted that some organizational aspirations communicate information about how the 
organization chooses to compete. We will characterize these aspirations as strategic. (As we 
will see, some aspirations are more strategic than others.) Some organizational aspirations are 
closely aligned with employees’ personal aspirations, and we will characterize such 
organizational aspirations as motivational. 


In an article entitled “Creating a Sense of Mission,” Andrew Campbell and Sally Yeung 
identified both aspects of organizational aspirations. After two years of research, they 
concluded that “despite the diversity of opinion about mission, it is possible to distinguish 
between two schools of thought. Broadly speaking, one approach describes mission in terms of 
business strategy, while the other expresses mission in terms of philosophy and ethics.” In 
assessing organizational aspirations along two dimensions—motivational and strategic—we 
have adapted Campbell and Yeung’s classification. 


The motivational dimension appeals to FIGURE1 Two Dimensions of the 
employees’ “hearts,”-their personal aspirations. | Value of Organizational Aspirations 
The strategic dimension appeals to employees’ 
“heads.” Campbell and Yeung realized that 
organizational aspirations can involve both. 
We think that, to be useful, an organization’s 
mission, vision, and values, taken together, 
should be motivating, strategic, or ideally, both 
(see Figure 1). 


Steve Jobs’s vision of “the computer for the 
rest of us,” which led to the creation of the 
Macintosh (Mac), was strategic because it 
described a choice about how to compete; in an 
era when computers required technically 
skilled users, developing a computer for the 
“rest of us” was a strategic choice. His vision 
was also motivational. As Jobs described, 
developing the Mac required passionate 
commitment on behalf of Apple’s engineers: 


MOTIVATIONAL (HEART) 


STRATEGIC (HEAD) 


The design of the Mac wasn’t what it looked like, although that was part of it. 
Primarily, it was how it worked. To design something really well, you have to get 
it. You have to really grok [thoroughly understand] what it’s all about. It takes a 
passionate commitment to really thoroughly understand something, chew it up, 
not just quickly swallow it.?” 


Radical innovations like Apple’s may be driven by aspirations that are based on deep, even 
spiritual, motivations. Peter Senge quotes Kazuo Inamori of Kyocera: “I do not believe there 
has been a single person who has made a worthwhile discovery or invention who has not 
experienced a spiritual power.” 


According to Campbell and Yeung, motivation depends on the relationship between 
personal and organizational aspirations—the emotional commitment felt by people toward 
the company’s mission. When an employee’s personal aspirations are aligned with the 
organization’s, that person will be highly motivated. He or she will feel what Campbell and 
Yeung call a sense of mission: “A sense of mission occurs, we believe, when there is a match 
between the values of an organization and those of an individual.” When personal and 


organizational aspirations conflict, discord and lack of motivation are likely. When many 
people in an organization have aspirations aligned with the organization’s, the result is a 
shared sense of mission. Senge points out that it is also important for a vision to be shared: 


Shared visions emerge from personal visions... caring is personal... genuine 
caring about a shared vision is rooted in personal visions. This simple truth is 
lost on many leaders, who decide that their organization must develop a vision 
by tomorrow.” 


Campbell and Yeung also recognized that strategy and aspirations must be coherent—that is, 
they should “link tightly together, resonating and reinforcing each other.” 


FIGURE 2 Coherence and Alignment of Organizational Aspirations 


Every employee's 
personal aspirations 
aligned with the 
organization's 
aspirations 


MOTIVATIONAL 


MOTIVATIONAL (HEART) 


Few or no people 


with personal 
aspirations 
aligned with the 
organization's 
aspirations 
Aspirations specify STRATEGIC (HEAD) Aspirations specify 
no choices about sufficient choices 
how to compete about how to 


compete to guide all 
other choices and 
decisions 


In the sections that follow, we will evaluate organizational aspirations using the framework 
illustrated in Figure 2: Is the aspiration motivational? Is it strategic? Motivation will be 
greatest where there is alignment between personal and organizational aspirations. An 
aspiration will be strategic when it communicates information about the choices the 
organization has made about how to compete, specifically “the smallest set of choices and 
decisions sufficient to guide all other choices and decisions.”** We expect that the most useful 
aspirations will be coherent—that is, both motivational and strategic, with motivation and 
strategy pulling in the same direction. The framework in Figure 2 illustrates the shortcomings 
of some of the most criticized forms of aspirations‘ (see Table 3). 


c Weare grateful to an anonymous reviewer for some of these examples. 


TABLE 3 Evaluation of Commonly Criticized Forms of Aspirations 


EXAMPLE EVALUATION 


A mission is just a careful restatement of what a 
firm does: “Our mission is to help small businesses 
be successful through the use of debt capital—i.e., 
we are a bank.” 


A list of “motherhood and apple pie” statements: 
“Our mission is to treat our employees well, serve 
our communities, and generate a solid return for our 
shareholders.” What firm doesn’t have this mission? 


A list of goals without any plan for attaining them: 
“Our mission is to stamp out childhood hunger.” 
Great goal, but how are you going to do it? 


“To grow to 17,000 financial advisers by 2012 by 
offering trusted and convenient face-to-face 
financial advice to conservative individual investors 


This mission is ineffective because it is not strategic; 
it conveys no information about how the organiz- 
ation chooses to compete. It is also not very motiv- 
ating, unless people feel a personal mission to help 
small businesses. 


This mission is ineffective because it is neither 
motivating nor strategic. It is difficult to see how it 
could align with employees’ personal aspirations. It 
is undifferentiated and therefore contains no 
information about how the organization chooses 
to compete. 


Even though it is highly motivating, this mission is 
ineffective because it not strategic. It conveys no 
information about the choices the organization has 
made that will allow it to make progress toward this 
goal more effectively than any other organization. 


This is an excellent “strategy statement,” but it 
is ineffective as an aspiration because it is not 
motivating. 


who delegate their financial decisions, through a 
national network of one-financial-adviser offices.” 


2.4 Aspirations and Business Performance 


Although hard evidence is slight,*' the widespread use of aspirations in business suggests that 
managers believe they can contribute to good business performance. Our framework suggests 
how this could happen. Aspirations may increase employees’ motivation and help to align 
their efforts with the objective of the organization. They may coordinate the efforts of the 
workforce in a direction that has strategic impact. And they may provide a sense of direction 
(strategic) and energy (motivational) in changing times. 


Jim Collins and Jerry Porras make the stronger claim that aspirations are a vital factor in 
business success. In their best-selling book Built to Last, they assert that “the fundamental 
distinguishing characteristic of the most enduring and successful corporations is that they 
preserve a cherished core ideology while simultaneously stimulating progress and change in 
everything that is not part of their core ideology.”** They define core ideology as the sum of 
the organization’s values and its purpose. 


We are not convinced that having aspirations, or a core ideology, is the key to business 
success. At their best, however, well-crafted organizational aspirations have multiple benefits: 

e They establish boundary conditions for strategy decisions. 

e They motivate. 

e They provide a stable purpose to guide the organization through changing times. 

e They help with coordination. 


e They communicate to stakeholders. 
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2.5 Using Aspirations 


Organizations use aspirations for all the reasons we just mentioned. Let’s consider the use of 
aspirations by Patagonia, Tesla Motors, GE, and IBM. 


Patagonia 


As we've seen, Patagonia’s mission is to “build the best product, cause no unnecessary harm, 
and use business to inspire and implement solutions to the environmental crisis.” The firm’s 
founder, Yvon Chouinard, has a vision of his company as a leading example of 
environmentally responsible business. Patagonia expresses its values in the form of an 
environmental philosophy: “(1) Lead an examined life; (2) Clean up our own act; (3) Do our 
penance; (4) Support civil democracy; (5) Influence other companies.”*? The company’s 
aspirations (its mission, vision, and values) drive everything, from the selection of materials to 
the design of buildings and the recruitment of employees. 


Patagonia created a culture and work environment and follows business practices that 
support these aspirations. The company has created a family atmosphere based on shared 
values, partly by recruiting employees according to the criteria of “dirtbag characteristics 
[pursuing outdoor adventure instead of a traditional career], environmental concern, and 
entrepreneurial spirit.”** The firm has donated 1% of its revenue to environmental causes, 
provided in-kind donations to environmental groups, and invested in reducing the 
environmental impact of its production process. Buildings have been engineered in an 
environmentally efficient way, and the cafeteria showcases organic, mostly vegetarian 
options.*° 


The company’s environmental mission has sometimes assisted the achievement of business 
objectives. For example, its high environmental standards have generated much media 
attention, which has helped the company economize on advertising. Initiatives such as a 
switch to organic cotton resulted in increased costs, but the company found that customers 
were prepared to pay a higher price. 


Let’s consider Patagonia in the context of our framework: The company’s environmental 
aspirations are motivating to employees and some customers. The company builds alignment 
through its recruiting practices and working conditions. The “high quality, ‘green’” 
positioning is strategic. In the case of organic cotton, the aspirations and strategy are coherent. 
All this suggests that Patagonia’s aspirations will contribute to business performance. 


However, there may be complications. The company’s Common Threads Initiative, based 
on the idea of “Reduce, Repair, Reuse, Recycle, and Reimagine,” threatens to limit additional 
sales opportunities and to increase repair costs by promoting the value of reduced 
consumption and encouraging Patagonia’s customers to reuse, rather than replace, the 
company’s products.** This has highlighted a potential conflict between the environmental 
mission and business objectives. And according to Chouinard, business success is essential to 
the environmental mission: “No company will respect us, no matter how much money we give 
away or how much publicity we receive for being one of the ‘100 Best Companies,’ if we are 
not profitable. It’s okay to be eccentric, as long as you are rich; otherwise youre just crazy.”*’ 


Tesla Motors 

In his blog post “The Secret Tesla Motors Master Plan (just between you and me),” Elon 
Musk, the company’s cofounder and CEO, explains his aspirations: “The overarching purpose 
of Tesla Motors... is to help expedite the move from a mine-and-burn hydrocarbon economy 


towards a solar electric economy... Critical to making that happen is an electric car without 
compromises.”*® 


This “overarching purpose” is a mission statement. It explains why Tesla Motors exists. An 
“electric car without compromises” is a vision. Note that it is not a vision for the company’s 
future—it’s not “we will be the pre-eminent manufacturer of electric cars.” Instead, it focuses 
on the value proposition to the customer. That is, whereas the mission is motivational, the 
vision is strategic. 


Musk goes on to explain how the company will pursue its mission and attempt to realize its 
vision: “The strategy of Tesla is to enter at the high end of the market, where customers are 
prepared to pay a premium, and then drive down market as fast as possible to higher unit 
volume and lower prices with each successive model.” This is not a competitive strategy; it 
does not say anything about how to sustain profits in the face of rivals. It’s a strategy in the 
sense of a plan to achieve an objective. It is based on an understanding of the economics of the 
business: “Almost any new technology initially has high unit cost before it can be optimized 
and this is no less true for electric cars.” It also provides specific guidance for the company’s 
decisions. As Musk says, “All free cash flow is plowed back into R&D to drive down the costs 
and bring the follow on products to market as fast as possible. When someone buys the 
Tesla Roadster sports car, they are actually helping pay for development of the low cost 
family car.” 


Musk’s aspirations are short and clear. They provide useful guidance for the company 
because they are specific enough to exclude certain courses of action. For example, 
producing a hybrid gasoline-electric vehicle is off the table (Musk says hybrid cars “...are 
really just gasoline powered cars with a little battery assistance”). The company will not 
attempt to remain in a potentially profitable niche in the high-performance segment of the 
vehicle market. Values are not stated, but they are implied: Energy efficiency is valued over 


short-term profitability. 


Jack Welch and GE 


Jack Welch, the famous former CEO of General Electric, says aspirations “should be so real 
they smack you in the face with their concreteness.” In Winning, Welch writes that a mission 
answers the question, “How do we intend to win in this business?” He goes on to say that a 
mission “requires companies to make choices about people, investments, and other resources” 
and “forces companies to delineate their strengths and weaknesses in order to assess where 
they can profitably play in the competitive landscape.” That is, Welch’s view of mission is 
overwhelmingly strategic: It reads like a definition of a competitive strategy. 


Welch’s most famous aspiration at GE was to be “the most competitive enterprise 
in the world” by “being No. 1 or No. 2 in every market—fixing, selling, or closing every 
underperforming business that couldn’t get there.” By our definition, “being No. 1 or No. 2” is 
a vision for the organization. That aspiration is specific, as Welch says: “There could be no 
doubt about what this mission [vision] meant or entailed. It was specific and descriptive, with 
nothing abstract going on. And it was aspirational, too, in its global ambition.” 


In Winning, Welch illustrates the strategic implications of aspirations: 


Now, it is possible that in 1981 we could have come up with an entirely different 
mission for GE. Say after lots of debate and an in-depth analysis of technology, 
competitors, and customers, we had decided we wanted to become the most 
innovative designer of electrical products in the world. Or say we had decided 
that our most profitable route would have been to quickly and thoroughly 
globalize every business we had, no matter what its market position. 


Either of these missions would have sent GE off on an entirely different road 
from the one we took. They would have required us to buy and sell different 
businesses than we did, or hire and let go of different people, and so forth. But 
technically, I have no argument with them as missions. They are concrete and 
specific.*! 


Welch and GE exhibit the importance of having specific aspirations. As he illustrates, strategic 
aspirations must reflect choices. 


Welch also emphasizes the importance of stating clear values and backing them up. 
“Values are just behaviors,” he writes, “specific, nitty-gritty, and so descriptive they leave little 
to the imagination.” Welch had values printed on laminated wallet cards. The text “included 
imperatives such as “Act in a boundaryless fashion—always search for and apply the best ideas 
regardless of their source.” 


As Welch explains, “Clarity around values and behaviors is not much good unless it is 
backed up. To make values really mean something, companies have to reward the people who 
exhibit them and ‘punish’ those who don’t.” 


Every time we asked one of our high-performing managers to leave because he 
didn’t demonstrate the values—and we said as much publicly—the organization 
responded incredibly well. In annual surveys over a decade, employees would tell 
us that we were a company that increasingly lived its values. That made people 
even more committed to living them too. And as our employee satisfaction 
results improved, so did our financial results.” 


Lou Gerstner and the Turnaround of IBM 


Lou Gerstner appeared to deal the proponents of “vision” a severe blow soon after he took 
over as CEO of IBM in 1993. In one of the most quoted statements on aspirations, Gerstner 
said, “The last thing IBM needs right now is a vision.” He went on to say, “What IBM 
needs right now is a series of very tough-minded, market-driven, highly effective strategies for 
each of its businesses—strategies that deliver performance in the marketplace and 
shareholder value.” 


Yet, in fact, Gerstner did have a vision for IBM. He saw it as a company that was greater 
than the sum of its parts. As he writes in Who Says Elephants Can’t Dance?, “We had already 
made some very fundamental strategic decisions that were the early elements of a vision... 
They were: 


e Keep the company together and not spin off the pieces. 
e Reinvest in the mainframe. 

e Remain in the core semiconductor technology business. 
e Protect the fundamental R&D budget. 


e Drive all we did from the customer back and turn IBM into a market-driven rather 
than an internally focused, process-driven enterprise.” 


Gerstner’s vision was strategic because it represented a fundamental choice about how to 
compete in the marketplace—one that conflicted with the advice of many commentators, who 
argued that the company should be split up into companies focused on specific product 
markets. 

Gerstner used vision statements repeatedly in his work to turn around the company. For 


services, he adopted a vision of one of his key subordinates: “His vision of a services company 
was not one that did just IBM product maintenance and strung together computer codes for 


customers. He envisioned a company that would literally take over and act on behalf of the 
customers in all aspects of information technology—from building systems to defining 
architectures to actually managing the computers and running them for the customers.”* This 
was a strategic vision with a clear customer value proposition. 


In a fast-moving industry, a vision of how customer needs will evolve is an important guide 
for strategy development. Gerstner explains how he “articulated a strategic vision for IBM 
constructed around six ‘imperatives.’” One of those was a commitment to lead in what he 
called the emerging “network-centric world.” He recounts a keynote speech he made: 


“T assume that all of you have at least one PC,” I said. “Most of you probably 
have several. Unless you’re quietly tapping on your notebook while I’m over here 
talking, all of those PCs are sitting idle—in your briefcase, back in your hotel 
room, office, in your car, or your home. Think about all that latent computing 
power that’s wasted, totally unused. But in a truly networked world we can share 
computational power, combine it, and leverage it. So this world will reshape our 
notions of computing and, in particular, our notions of the personal computer. 
For fifteen years, the PC has been a wonderful device for individuals. But, 
ironically, the personal computer has not been well suited for that most personal 
aspect of what people do: We communicate. We work together. We interact.”“6 


Few would dispute the importance of that vision for the computer industry: It presaged a 
transition to cloud computing. That had important strategic implications because it 
influenced how IBM would need to compete in the future. Yet this is a vision not of the 
company itself but of how the industry will evolve. A vision focused on customers almost 
always has more strategic value than one focused on the company itself. 


By the end of Who Says Elephants Can’t Dance? it is clear that Gerstner believes in the 
strategic importance of vision statements. He disseminates eight core principles, the fifth of 
which is, “We never lose sight of our strategic vision. Every business, if it is to succeed, must 
have a sense of direction and mission, so that no matter who you are and what you are doing, 
you know how you fit in and that what you are doing is important.”” 


IBM After Gerstner: 
Sam Palmisano and Values-Based Management 


Gerstner’s vision of an integrated services company was largely realized, and its strategy 
was succeeding in the marketplace. But in 2002 the company’s incoming CEO, Sam 
Palmisano, still found the company difficult to manage. As he explained in an interview 
with Harvard Business Review, “We have nearly one-third of a million employees serving 
clients in 170 countries... Forty percent of those don’t report daily to an IBM site... half of 
today’s employees have been with the company for fewer than five years... So how do you 
channel this diverse and constantly changing array of talent and experience into a 
common purpose?” 


Palmisano’s view was that “there’s no way to optimize IBM through organizational 
structure or by management dictate.” He explained the complexity of the problem: 


Think of our organizational matrix... we operate in 170 countries... we have 60 
or 70 major product lines... we have more than a dozen customer 

segments... if you mapped out the entire 3-D matrix, you'd get more than 10,000 
cells—cells in which you have to close out P&Ls every day, make decisions, 
allocate resources, make trade-offs. You'll drive people crazy trying to centrally 
manage every one of those interactions.” 


Palmisano chose to tackle this problem using a values-based management system. The idea was 
to “empower people while ensuring that they're making the right calls the right way... 
decisions that support and give life to IBM’s strategy and brand...” After soliciting input from 
the entire IBM workforce, the company developed the following values: 


e Dedication to every client’s success. 
e Innovation that matters—for our company and for the world. 


e Trust and personal responsibility in all relationships. 


The company’s objective was to develop values that would be enduring. According 
to Palmisano, “There’s always going to be another strategy on the horizon as the market 
changes.... So we wanted values that would foster an organization able to quickly execute a 
new strategy.” Values “let you change everything, from your strategies to your business model, 
but remain true to your essence, your basic mission and identity.” Another key objective was 
that the values be shared: “One way to ensure that [our people’s behavior is consistent with 
our brand promise] is to inform their behavior with a globally consistent set of values.” 


IBM’s values are primarily motivational. To the extent that the values are shared and are 
aligned with employees’ personal values, their motivational value will be greater. These values 
have little strategic content; as Palmisano stated, they are designed to endure when strategy 
changes. But if IBM manages to use values-based management to deliver customer value more 
consistently than competitors, its values may indeed have a strategic impact. 


2.6 Setting Aspirations 


We noted earlier that personal aspirations often emerge from within, over time, through life 
experience and introspection. Organizational aspirations, on the other hand, need to be set by 
managers. As we've learned from our framework, useful aspirations have the following 
characteristics: 


e They are motivational, strategic, or both. 


e They are coherent: mission, vision, values, and strategy are consistent and mutually 
reinforcing. 


You can see from those characteristics that creating useful organizational aspirations can 
be challenging. Writing a mission statement is easy; creating a shared sense of mission, a 
shared vision, and a set of shared values that influence employees’ behavior requires 
leadership and involves creating a culture and an incentive structure that are consistent with 
the organization’s aspirations. But despite the challenges—and the varied effectiveness—of 
organizational aspirations, setting them is widespread practice. In a 2008 survey of managers, 
84% of respondents said that they had a mission statement, and 66% said they were “quite 
useful” or “essential.”°° 


The importance of coherence means that it makes little sense to develop one type of 
aspiration by itself. A mission, for instance, is of little use if it is not consistent with the 
strategy, vision, and values of the organization. Thus, in setting aspirations, managers must 
think in terms of developing a portfolio. 


As we have defined them, organizational aspirations specify (or reflect) strategy, affect 


employees’ behavior, and influence the organization’s brand. Aspirations should also fit with 
other aspects of the business model, such as the organization’s culture and its incentive 


structure. Under Palmisano, for example, IBM changed its incentives to reinforce its value of 
“dedication to every client’s success.”*! 


The first step in developing aspirations is to articulate them—that is, to create aspiration 
statements that can be communicated to the organization. Not every aspiration statement 
needs to be both motivational and strategic. As we learned from the examples in the previous 
section, an organization’s mission can be primarily motivational, while its vision can be 
mostly strategic. What matters is that the portfolio of aspirations is both motivational and 
strategic. 


Below, we divide our guidance for developing useful aspirations into separate sections on 
mission, vision, and values statements. It is important to bear in mind, however, that these 
aspirations need to be developed jointly with a strategy so that they form a coherent whole. 


Mission 

A mission statement should be short, clear, and easy to remember. In The Five Most Important 
Questions You Will Ever Ask About Your Organization, Peter Drucker wrote, “The effective 
mission statement is short and sharply focused. It should fit on a T-shirt.” He went on, “It 
must be clear, and it must inspire. Every board member, volunteer, and staff person should be 
able to see the mission and say, “Yes. This is something I want to be remembered for.’”*” 


In some instances, a mission can never be fully realized.** For example, Google’s mission is 
“to organize the world’s information and make it universally accessible and useful.” That 
statement is useful because it is strategic; it communicates a value proposition and reflects a 
choice about where the company will compete. Organizing the “world’s” information means 
that Google must address a global market. “Universally accessible” means that Google must 
provide access via computers, smartphones, and other widely used media and support the 
world’s languages. The focus on information excludes many other businesses, such as those 
involving physical goods. Information is an enduring reality, and the need to organize it is an 


endless task. 


Some define a mission statement as the answer to the question: “What is our business?” 
Others say that a mission statement describes what an organization is and what it does. The 
definition we use is more fundamental: Rather than articulating what an organization does, a 
mission statement explains why (see Video 1, which discusses Medtronic’s enduring 
corporate mission). 


A useful mission statement should: 

e Transcend product and market life cycles. 
e Be motivating. 

e Reflect a choice. 


e Be short, clear, and easy to remember. 
VIDEO 1 Medtronic’s Enduring Mission 
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Vision 

A vision statement should communicate an inspiring new reality and a defined end point 
for reaching it. John F. Kennedy articulated such a vision in 1961: “TI believe that this 
nation should commit itself to achieving the goal, before this decade is out, of landing a 
man on the moon and returning him safely to the earth.” The clarity of this vision both 
guided strategy and provided motivation for NASA, its contractors, politicians, and 
the public, which ultimately funded the project. 


While some people say that visions should focus on the organization itself,‘ we believe that 
they are often more useful when they focus on the organization’s impact on customers or 
society. Dow Chemical’s vision—“To be the most profitable and respected science-driven 
chemical company in the world”—is used by Richard Rumelt as an example of a near useless 
aspiration.** Any chemical company could have the same vision statement. Because it is so 
hard to argue with, this vision reflects no serious choices and hence has little strategic value. 
On the other hand, Tesla’s vision of “an electric car without compromise” specifies what the 
firm wants to offer customers. That vision is strategic—it explains how the company intends 
to compete. 


In Built to Last, Collins and Porras argue that a vision does not have to be right (that is, 
strategic); it just has to be motivating: 


It makes no sense to analyze whether an envisioned future is the right one. With 
a creation—and the task is creation of a future, not prediction—there can be no 
right answer. Did Beethoven create the “right” Ninth Symphony? Did 
Shakespeare create the “right” Hamlet? We can’t answer these questions; they’re 
nonsense. The envisioned future involves such essential questions as: Does it get 
our juices flowing? Do we find it stimulating? Does it spur forward momentum? 
The envisioned future should be so exciting in its own right that it would 
continue to keep the organization motivated even if the leaders who set the goal 
disappeared.°° 


This suggests that a vision should stretch the organization by setting ambitious targets 
designed to inspire members of an organization to develop new, innovative approaches. As 
Gary Hamel and C.K. Prahalad argue, the gap between aspirations and resources forces 
companies to develop a strategy to leverage what they already have.* Collins and Porras 
suggest a long-term perspective—10 to 30 years—for “Big Hairy Audacious Goals” that 
require “extraordinary effort, and perhaps a little luck” to achieve. 


Unlike a mission, a vision has a finish line. Sony, for example, set out “to become the 
company most known for changing the worldwide poor-quality image of Japanese products;” 
Nike’s aim was to “Crush Adidas;” and GE, as we have noted, aspired to “be at least the first or 
second player in the market in every segment.”*” 


Vision statements should be specific. As Kaplan and Norton explain, “If vision statements 
are to guide strategy development, they must be not only aspirational and inspirational—they 
must also be measurable.” A good vision statement, they argue, should have a quantified 
success indicator, a definition of niche (that is, focus), and a timeline for execution (see 
Video 2 for an explanation of how vision statements guide strategy). CIGNA Property & 
Casualty, for example, aimed “to be a top-quartile specialist within five years.”°* While we 
agree that visions should be measurable, we believe that CIGNA’s could be improved. It has 
little strategic content and may well not be aligned with many employees’ personal aspirations. 
Our view is that a useful vision statement should: 


e Be consistent with a well-researched strategy. 
e Reflect a choice about how to compete. 

e Articulate an inspiring future. 

e Be specific and measurable. 

e Be short, clear, and concise. 


d Collins and Porras (Jim Collins and Jerry I. Porras, Built to Last [New York: HarperBusiness, 1994]) say a vision is 
“who we want to be.” Kaplan and Norton (Robert S. Kaplan, David P. Norton, and Edward A. Barrows Jr., 
“Developing the Strategy: Vision, Value Gaps, and Analysis,” Balanced Scorecard Report 10, no. 1 [January- 
February 2008]: 1-5) say “a vision is a concise statement that defines the mid- to long-term (three- to ten-year) 
goals of an organization.” “The vision... should express... how the organization wants to be perceived by the 
world.” 
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Values 


In addition to articulating their purpose (mission) and a desired future (vision), 
many organizations specify the behavior to which they aspire. Greenpeace, for example, lists a 
set of core values, or beliefs: 


e We “bear witness” to environmental destruction in a peaceful, non-violent manner; 
e We use non-violent confrontation to raise the level and quality of public debate; 


e In exposing threats to the environment and finding solutions, we have no permanent 
allies or adversaries; 


e Weensure our financial independence from political or commercial interests; 


e Weseek solutions for and promote open, informed debate about society’s 
environmental choices.” 


These values provide useful strategic guidance, directing the organization to seek publicity 
by “bearing witness” and “exposing threats.” They also constrain behavior by insisting on 
nonviolent approaches. 


0 es 


It is easy to list virtuous values, like “honesty,” “integrity,” and “respect for diversity,” but 
to be strategic, values statements should—like other aspirations—reflect a choice among viable 
alternatives. “Honesty” is not a useful values statement in the business world because choosing 
not to be honest is not truly an option. Apple’s focus on the user experience, on the other 
hand, is a strategic choice; the company could have decided simply to sell computer hardware 
instead. To summarize, useful values statements should: 


e Reflect choices that are consistent with the strategy. 


e Be aligned with employees’ and (ideally) customers’ values. 


Aspirations and Brands 


One of the purposes of an aspiration statement is to communicate to stakeholders. Aspirations 
are designed to be inspiring—to motivate employees and to make customers more inclined to 
deal with the organization. In industries where brands are important, the brand also 
communicates what the company stands for. Because aspirations and the brand both reflect 
on the company, they need to send the same message. For example, Coke’s mission is 
consistent with its branding: 


e To Refresh the World... in body, mind, and spirit. 
e To Inspire Moments of Optimism... through our brands and our actions. 
e To Create Value and Make a Difference... everywhere we engage.” 


Disney’s mission statement says, “We create happiness by providing the finest 
in entertainment to people of all ages, everywhere.” To ensure that “the finest in 
entertainment” was also consistent with the brand, Disney developed three basic guidelines: 
“No bad language.... No uncomfortable sexual situations.... No gratuitous violence.” 
According to a Disney executive, “It is this broader view that let us release Pirates of the 
Caribbean, National Treasure, and Prince Caspian under the Disney brand.”*! (See Video 3 for 
a discussion on the link between PepsiCo’s aspirations and its brand.) 

“Aspirations as brands” are also a valuable signal to potential employees, investors, and 


suppliers. For example, the people who are attracted to work at Patagonia are generally those 
who agree with the company’s environmental stance. The mission of the management 


consulting firm McKinsey & Company is “to help our clients make distinctive, lasting, and 
substantial improvements in their performance and to build a great firm that attracts, 
develops, excites and retains exceptional people.” That mission statement helps to attract the 
kind of people who are essential to the firm’s success. 


VIDEO 3 PepsiCo: Performance with Purpose 
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Aspirations and the Strategy Process 


As we've noted, an organization’s aspirations and its strategy must be in harmony. That might 
sound rather straightforward, but in fact the relationship between aspirations and strategy is 
more nuanced than that. At first glance, setting an aspiration has little to do with the strategy 
for achieving it. Aspiring to provide energy profitably from renewable resources, for example, 
is not the same thing as a strategy to achieve that goal. 


But—to continue the example—that aspiration does have strategic implications. It implies 
what the organization is trying to achieve and what it is not. It implies choices that constrain 
the organization’s future decisions 
and that guide strategy. 


. : ; FIGURE 3 The Strategy Process 
The relationship between setting 


aspirations and developing strategy 

is an iterative one. An organization 
with specific aspirations needs a 
strategy that is consistent with them 
and that deals with the realities of the 
industry and business environment. 
In addition, every organization needs 
to measure its performance and use 
that information to see if the strategy 
is working and the aspirations are 
achievable, and then revise them 
accordingly. The cycle of setting 
aspirations, developing a strategy, 
and _ incorporating performance 
feedback is called the strategy process Source: Adapted from McKinsey & Company. Reprinted with permission 


(see Figure 3). 


Many companies use top-down strategy development processes that start with aspirations 
and then derive strategies and performance measures. For example, in “Developing the 
Strategy: Vision, Value Gaps and Analysis,” Robert Kaplan, David Norton, and Edward 
Barrows advocate a four-step process:® 


1 What business are we in and why? (mission, vision, and values) 

2 Where are we going? (strategic goals) 

3 What are the key issues that our strategy must address? (strategic analysis) 
4 How can we best compete? (strategy formulation) 


In our experience, the process involves much more iteration than this kind of sequence 
suggests. Because strategy, aspirations, and the business model must be coherent, they need to 
be developed simultaneously. As we will discuss, developing aspirations in isolation has many 
perils. 


2.7 Perils of the Misuse of Aspirations 


Aspirations can be useful and important, but their misuse can turn people into cynics. (See 
Video 4 for a discussion on why alignment between aspirations and execution is important.) 
As we've said, Enron’s vision was “to become the world’s leading energy company.” Its values 
were “Respect, Integrity, Communication and Excellence.” 


VIDEO 4 Walking the Talk 
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Understanding the perils of misusing aspirations is crucial. Below, we describe the 
principal perils and show how to combat them. These perils include: 
e Confusing a mission statement with a sense of mission. 


e Confusing aspirations with strategy. 

e Assuming that visions are self-fulfilling. 

e Developing cookie-cutter aspirations. 

e Using aspirations as public relations (PR). 


e Creating conflict between aspirations and financial objectives. 


Confusing a Mission Statement with a Sense of Mission 


When the topic of aspirations arises, many people automatically think of a mission statement. 
Yet the task of developing the statement is often delegated to a committee or working group. 
Unless many people within the organization make the mission their own, thereby creating a 
shared sense of mission, the mission statement is worthless. (See Videos 5 and 6 for a 
discussion on the importance of developing a mission statement that has meaning and is 
inspirational to the organization.) 


VIDEO 5 A Shared Sense of Mission Part 1 
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VIDEO 6 A Shared Sense of Mission Part 2 
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Confusing Aspirations with Strategy 


In his book Who Says Elephants Can’t Dance? Gerstner explains the danger of confusing 
vision and strategy: 


During my years at McKinsey, seeing many different companies, I was always 
amazed at how many executives thought that “vision” was the same as “strategy.” 
It’s very easy to develop visions. It’s the same thing as Babe Ruth pointing to the 
fences. How many Babe Ruths do you think have pointed to the fences in the last 
twenty years? How many do you think hit a home run within the next minute? 
Vision statements can create a sense of confidence—a sense of comfort—that is 
truly dangerous. Vision statements are for the most part aspirational, and they 
play a role in creating commitment and excitement among an institution’s 
employees. But in and of themselves they are useless in terms of pointing out 
how the institution is going to turn an aspirational goal into a reality. 


A poorly crafted aspiration may be a feel-good statement about which everyone can agree, 
such as a mission “to be the best company in our industry.” As Richard Rumelt points out, 


« 


however, if everyone can agree, it’s not a strategy. Because a strategy reflects a choice, “a 


change in strategy will make some people worse off. Hence, there will be powerful forces 
opposed to any change in strategy...” Lofty aspirations that don’t specify strategic choices are 
not useful. 


To combat the peril of confusing aspirations with strategy, you should craft aspirations as 
part of a strategy development process and ensure that they specify choices. Gerstner’s vision 
for IBM, which we discussed earlier, resulted from a careful and rigorous strategy 
development process. 


Assuming That Aspirations Are Self-Fulfilling 


In Built to Last, Collins and Porras define successful companies as visionary: “What is a 
visionary company? Visionary companies are premier institutions—the crown jewels—in 
their industries, widely admired by their peers and having a long track record of making a 
significant impact on the world around them.” 


But defining a visionary company as a premier institution does not mean that being 
visionary is the cause of superior performance. In equating “being visionary” with “being a 
premier institution,” Collins and Porras are in danger of assuming what they seek to prove. 
Rumelt refers to this caustically as “New Thought—all you need to succeed is a positive mental 
attitude.” He equates it with the popular belief that if you visualize success, you are more likely 
to succeed. 


Gerstner suggests that a “cherished core ideology” may actually hamper an organization’s 
ability to adapt: “Successful institutions almost always develop strong cultures that reinforce 
those elements that make the institution great. They reflect the environment from which they 
emerged. When that environment shifts, it is very hard for the culture to change. In fact, it 
becomes an enormous impediment to the institution’s ability to adapt.”® 


We suggest that you face the peril of assuming that aspirations are self-fulfilling by 
recalling the previous peril and reminding yourself that an aspiration is not a strategy. 


Developing Cookie-Cutter Aspirations 


Some authors espouse a checklist approach to developing aspirations. Fred R. David, for 
instance, lists nine essential components of a vision statement: customers; products or 
services; markets; technology; concern for survival, growth, and profitability; philosophy; self- 
concept; concern for public image; and concern for employees.® The peril of this approach is 
that it can result in generic aspiration statements that are politically correct but uninspiring. 


Rumelt criticizes this “template-style system of strategic planning”:® 


e The Vision: Fill in your unique vision of what the school/business/nation will be like in 
the future. Currently popular unique visions are to be “the best” or “the leading” or “the 
best known.” For example, Dow Chemical’s vision is, “To be the most profitable and 
respected science-driven chemical company in the world.” 


e The Mission: Fill in a high-sounding, politically correct statement of the purpose for 
the school/business/nation. Dow’s mission is “To passionately innovate what is 
essential to human progress by providing sustainable solutions to our customers.” 


e The Values: Fill in a statement describing the company’s values. Make sure they are 
noncontroversial. Dow’s values are “Integrity, Respect for People, and Protecting Our 
Planet.” 


“These exercises,” Jack Welch notes, “end with a set of generic platitudes that do nothing 
but leave employees directionless or cynical.””” We agree—such generic approaches tend to 


create generic aspirations that are neither motivational nor strategic. Many organizations have 
created mission statements that no one can remember.”! 


The way to combat this peril will sound familiar: Create aspirations as part of a strategy 
development process. Strategic analysis will help you focus on what differentiates your 
organization and create aspirations that are meaningful. 


Using Aspirations as PR 


Some organizations publish aspirations that sound impressive but do not necessarily represent 
how they operate. Microsoft provides an example: 


e Mission: At Microsoft, we work to help people and businesses throughout the world 
realize their full potential. This is our mission. Everything we do reflects this mission 
and the values that make it possible. 


e Values: As a company, and as individuals, we value: 
¢ Integrity and honesty 
¢ Passion for customers, for our partners, and for technology 
¢ Openness and respectfulness 
¢ Taking on big challenges and seeing them through 
¢ Constructive self-criticism, self-improvement, and personal excellence 


¢ Accountability to customers, shareholders, partners, and employees for 
commitments, results, and quality” 


These statements do not seem entirely consistent with a company that has had Microsoft’s 
history of antitrust problems. They are also unrelated to strategy. There is no reference to 
software or computers. These aspirations could apply to many different organizations. 


Poorly crafted aspirations may be lofty ideals that are constantly undermined by pragmatic 
decisions. One way to avoid this peril is to develop measures, such as in a balanced scorecard, 
to evaluate whether the organization truly lives up to its aspirations. 


Conflict Between Aspirations and Financial Objectives 


With the introduction of Patagonia’s Common Threads Initiative, the company’s 
commitment to the environment came into conflict with its commitment to profitability. The 
initiative aimed to “reduce, repair, reuse, and recycle” the company’s products. Here, “reduce” 
meant encouraging customers to limit their consumption to only essential products, which 
meant asking them to buy fewer Patagonia products, hence reducing revenue. In addition, the 
repair initiative increased costs. Patagonia also committed to sharing its learning about 
environmental business practices with competitors—a stance that appeared to conflict directly 
with maintaining competitive advantage.” 


Patagonia’s peril is shared by other companies. Google’s value of “don’t be evil” conflicted 
with its search for profits in China, which led it to censor search results there. 


Increasing the strategic component of aspirations can help make them consistent with 
financial objectives. But values can still conflict with financial objectives. (See Video 7 for a 
discussion of potential conflicts between financial objectives and a company’s aspirations.) 
Individuals as well as organizations confront this conflict. 


VIDEO 7 Aspirations and Economic Interests 


awa 


i} 
Fate Scan this QR code, click the icon, or use this link to access the video: bit.ly/hbsp2uo5Jbt 
i} 


2.8 Conclusion 


Many organizations make the mistake of crafting aspiration statements in a vacuum—without 
the context of a business strategy and without engaging the people in the organization. But to 
be valuable, aspirations cannot just be stated; they must be shared. Taken as a whole, an 
organization’s aspirations should be both motivating and strategic; they should engage both 
hearts and heads. Strategy and aspirations need to be coherent. That is, setting aspirations is an 
integral part of creating and executing a successful strategy. 


Companies that churn out platitudinous statements in the hope that lofty-sounding 
aspirations will inspire employees or impress investors would do well to consider this 
paraphrase of Lou Gerstner: The last thing they need is that kind of a vision. But companies 
that engage in an iterative process of crafting aspirations and a strategy that are mutually 
reinforcing will find that all parts of the organization are pulling in the same direction, 
motivated by and confident in their purpose and how they intend to realize it. 
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5 SUPPLEMENTAL READING 


Strategy Statements 


Collis and Rukstad argue that a company’s mission, vision, and values statements can be 
“platitudes,” such as “maximizing shareholder wealth by exceeding customer expectations for 
____ [insert product or service here].””* They point out that firms in the same business often 
have the same mission and even the same values. 


A strategy statement, they say, can counteract that tendency by communicating not just 
the objectives of the organization but also some detail of how they will be achieved. Collis and 
Rukstad argue that organizations should be able to summarize their strategy in 35 words or 
less. They identify three critical components of a good strategy statement: objective, scope, 
and advantage. The objective should be specific, measurable, and time-bound. Scope 
encompasses three dimensions: customer or offering, geographic location, and vertical 
integration. The advantage must specify the customer value proposition and the unique 
combination of activities that allow that firm alone to deliver it (see Figure 4). 


FIGURE 4 A Hierarchy of Strategy Statements 


MISSION 
Why we exist 


VALUES 
What we believe in 
and how we will behave 


VISION 
What we want to be 


The 
STRATEGY ———— _ B.S (esas aio) 
What our competitive a Strategy Statement 
game plan will be 
OBJECTIVE = ends 
BALANCED SCORECARD EXeXe) -) eo (olen t-lin) 
How we will monitor ADVANTAGE = means 


and implement that plan 


Source: Adapted and reprinted from “Can You Say What Your Strategy Is?” by David J. Collis and Michael G. Rukstad, Harvard Business 
Review, April 2008. Copyright © 2008 by the Harvard Business School Publishing Corporation; all rights reserved. 


Collis and Rukstad cite the example of Edward Jones’s strategy statement: “To grow to 
17,000 financial advisers by 2012 by offering trusted and convenient face-to-face financial 
advice to conservative individual investors who delegate their financial decisions, through a 
national network of one-financial-adviser offices.” This statement is specific enough to clarify 
what the company does not do: It does not advise institutions or companies, and it does not 
target do-it-yourself investors. 

We agree, as we have said throughout this reading, that an aspiration is not the same thing 
as a competitive strategy. A succinct statement of an organization’s strategy is useful, but a 
strategy statement does not supplant an organization’s aspirations. Mission, vision, and values 
have a motivational dimension that may well be missing from a strategy statement. 
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4 KEY TERMS 


aspirations The fundamental purpose and 
ultimate goals of an individual or organization. 


coherence The state of two or more things 
being consistent and mutually reinforcing. 


extrinsic motivations Motivations that 
originate outside the individual. Examples of 
such external rewards include money, praise, 
and recognition. 


intrinsic motivations Motivations that come 
from within an individual. Examples include a 
sense of fulfillment, satisfaction, happiness, 
and a sense of meaning. 


mission The purpose of a person’s or 
organization’s existence; the fundamental 
reason why the person is alive or why the 
organization exists. 


mission statement A formal summary of the 
purpose of an organization. 


sense of mission The emotional 
commitment that emerges from an alignment 
between the aspirations of an individual and 
the aspirations of an organization. 


strategy process The cycle of setting 
aspirations, developing a strategy, and 
incorporating performance feedback. 


strategy statement A statement that 
comprises the objectives, the scope, and the 
advantage of an organization. 


values The factors that govern the conduct of 
an organization as it pursues its mission and 
works to achieve its vision. 


vision A description of what the future will 
look like when an organization has achieved its 
mission. 
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